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=== POLICE 


(United Press) 
“Months after her arrival, it is neces- 


sary that police maintain a 24-hour watch 
on both the front and rear of her home.” 


Rock through Front Window, 
Mobs Greet New Neighbor 


N FEBRUARY 1, 1957, a woman moved into her newly 
purchased home in northwest Detroit and set off a 
reaction which four months later shows no signs of ending. 


There would have been nothing unusual about this move- 
in had not this been northwest Detroit and had not this 
lady been born of Negro parents. But things being what 
they are, this quiet, reserved, “insignificant” lady has not 
only made news on a national television program, in the 
New York Times and in several Southern newspapers, but 
she may have also occasioned a whole new approach in 
the present struggle to obtain an “open housing” market. 


Welcomed by Rock Through Window 


Miss Ethel Watkins moved into her newly purchased 
brick home in an older but well maintained neighborhood 
on February 1. There was no welcome by any of the 
neighbors until Wednesday, February 6, when a rock was 
hurled through the window of her front door. 


The following day a letter was circulated throughout 
the neighborhood by a real estate company which had the 
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original listing on the home but which had been unable 
to sell it and had subsequently lost the listing. 


This letter regretted “the misunderstanding concerning 
the sale of the home on 12356 Cherrylawn. We did not 
sell the property.” It then went on to give the name, ad- 
dress, and phone number of the company which had sold 
the property, and ended the letter by offering its assist- 
ance in any way it could to any neighbor who so de- 
sired it. 


Crowds Begin to Gather in Area 


On Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, people circulated 
through the neighborhood bearing this letter and arousing 
the feelings of the community. Over the weekend a whole 
parade of people either walked or drove slowly past the 
house, many of them stopping to point it out. Two more 
windows were broken, one in broad daylight on Saturday, 
and one early Sunday morning. 


On Monday evening, February 11, a noisy mob of about 
(Continued on page 6) 


NEXT ISSUE—SEPTEMBER 


The next issue of COMMUNITY will appear in Septem- 
ber, the present one being the usual double number for 
the months of July and August. 


July, 1957 


- 





Our Readers Write: 





“POP” SCHARF V’ORKS IN SOUTHWEST 





Deer Editor: This picture is my instruction 
class. The Indian school here is a United 
States project— nearly 1,000 students, 
about one-half Catholics. 

It is closed for the summer, and the 
children are at home on the reservations. 
Therefore | am leaving in ten days to visit 
the colored missions in Alabama and Geor- 
gia, and renew old acquaintances with the 
missionaries and their dear little ones. 

Enclosed is check for subscriptions to 
COMMUNITY. | hope you were happy with 


many new subscribers to this excellent 
monthly. Remember me in your prayers as 
| do for your intentions daily. 


MEL (POP’’) SCHARF 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Editor’s Note: Friends of Friendship 
House will remember ‘Pop’ Scharf, 
who worked at both the New York and 
Chicago Houses from time to time dur- 
ing past yeors. 





MORE OBJECTIVE 


Dear Editor: | thoroughly enjoyed the sam- 
ple copy of your publication. It is much 
more objective and less emotional than 
similar interracial literature. 

Statement of fact of the wrong and the 
right, it seems to me, is more effective than 
much editorializing on the subject. It is a 
gamble on the innate common sense of 
our people. 

Please send a year’s subscription. Every 
best wish and prayers for your success. 

VERY REV. MSGR. ANTHONY P. 
WAGENER 

Editor, LaCrosse Register 

LeCrosse, Wisconsin 


SPREAD THE TRUTH 


Dear Editor: | enjoy COMMUNITY and al- 
ways pass it on to a friend. May your paper 
continue to spread the truth about social 


justice. 
- MRS. THOMAS W. BERRIGAN 
Syracuse, New York 


FOR BLESSED MARTIN 


Dear Editor: | noticed in your latest issue 
a picture of Blessed Martin and an appeal 
for more subscriptions. | am rather surprised 
that it is not going over better. 

| am enclosing a check for subscriptions. 
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Rest assured of prayers and a remembrance 
in Masses. 

Please ask prayers for the canonization 
of Blessed Martin in 1958. That would be 
a wonderful time to canonize him when so 
many people are going to Rome after their 
pilgrimage to Lourdes. 


REV. NORBERT GEORGES, O.P. 
Director, Blessed Martin Guild 
New York, New York 


INTERRACIAL GROUP 


Dear Editor: Your publication is tops; | pray 
it will reach more people. 

| have worked with a mixed group—col- 
ored and white—in the Legion of Mary for 
seven years in, we hope, the disappearing 
“slum’’ area of St. Louis. 


NAME WITHHELD 
St. Louis, Missouri 


END MINSTREL SHOWS 


Dear Editor: Your reminder that my sub- 
scription had lapsed was beneath a stack 
of papers on my desk. Please renew my sub- 
scription. 

An improvement in my own parish’s pol- 
icy may be of interest. The traditional Holy 
Name Minstrel Shows (blackface, ludicrous, 
and all) have been replaced with a straight- 
forward variety show not fostering any ra- 
cial differences. It is a good step and one 
long overdue in this city. 


JOSEPH FOLEY 
Washington, D.C. 


EXCELLENT PUBLICATION 


Dear Editor: You have an excellent publica- 
tion, although | am ashamed to admit | 
had not heard of it before. Thank you for 
the marked copy for May, 1957. (I co-au- 
thored the ‘Diary of Integration in Ken- 


tucky.’’) 
C. SUMPTER LOGAN 
Henderson, Kentucky 


INFORMS AND INSPIRES 


Dear Editor: | consider it a privilege to re- 
ceive COMMUNITY, in order to inform and 
inspire me about the Christian approach to 
race relations. Your personal example of 
self-sacrifice is particularly inspiring. 


REV. BERNARD F. MEYER, M.M. 
Maryknoll, New York 


FRIENDS TONY AND ROY 


Dear Editor: | have enjoyed receiving COM- 
MUNITY and wish to enroll for another 
year. It is an inspiring paper. It is good to 
know that a lot of people are thinking more 
clearly on integration. 

In the article ‘Second Racial Murder’ 
(June, 1957, issue) Clif Thomas wrote that 
the elders are to blame. | believe this is 
true because there is no hate in a child, 
only love. Hate is put there by prejudiced 
people. 

My son Tony was in the hospital with a 
Negro boy. When it was time for him to 
come home, he asked the Negro boy (Roy) 
if he would like to come with us. They both 
grinned and hugged each other. Roy said, 


‘ 


“Yes, | would like to go home with you.’ 
My son is seven; Roy is six. 

| would like to comment on Mary Mar- 
tin’s letter to the Editor. Where does she 
get her superiority complex? Where in the 
Bible does it say that whites are better 
than Negroes? I’ve been taught in God’s eye 
we are all equal. 


MRS. THERESA B. SPOHN 
Mount Morris, Michigan 


NEIGHBORHOODS CHANGE 


Dear Editor: Thank you very much for your 
sympathetic review .of our “‘Is Yours a 
Changing Neighborhood’ folder, in May, 
1957, COMMUNITY. It has been enthu- 
siastically received all over the country. 

f course, our major hope is that the 
brochure will be of some benefit to those 
persons who are involved in neighborhood 
changes. 

FURMAN L. TEMPLETON 
Executive Director, 

Urban League 
Baltimore, Maryland 


DIFFICULT, PONDEROUS 


Dear Editor: The May, 1957, issue of COM- 
MUNITY has just reached my desk, and it 
reminded me that | had been wanting to 
drop you a line to let you know how attrac- 
tive | think your new format is and how 
interestingly the important subject matter is 
being presented. 

Too often, because we deal with difficult 
and ponderous problems, we tend to present 
our views with difficult and ponderous prose. 
Yours is a refreshing, highly readable ap- 
proach. 

ALEXANDER F. MILLER 
Community Service, Anti- 
Defamation League 

New York, New York 


KEEP UP GOOD WORK! 


Dear Editor: Keep up the great work! Your 

success in the apostolate is in my prayers. 
GERARD BECK 
Maryknoll, New York 


COMMUNITY'S 


third annual subscription drive results 


FINAL TOTAL $446.00 


A heartfelt “THANKS” from COMMUNITY'S staff 
to all of you for your help 


—in spreading the Christian democratic attitude toward race 


—in working for love of God on the elimination of racial prejudice 


and discrimination— 


by selling subscriptions to COMMUNITY. 





Our goal was $500.00, and we realized all but $54.00 of that. Since 
this year’s drive depended almost ENTIRELY on our readers’ efforts, 


we are heartened by the results. Your interest and support are our 


greatest encouragement. 


Although the annual April 15th to June 15th Drive is over, we know 


you will continue to interest others in COMMUNITY. It’s never too 


late to help end racial prejudice and discrimination! 
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White Politician in 
Deep South Says: 


Integration Coming 


NASHVILLE, Tennessee — The first 
Deep South white politician has de- 
clared his support of the Supreme Court 
school segregation decision, Southern 
School News reported last month. 

Camille F. Gravel, Jr., Louisiana’s 
Democratic national committeeman, 
voted in February for the civil rights 
resolution of the Democratic Advisory 
Council because, he said, segregation 
is “morally indefensible.” He repeated 
his stand May 9 in a talk in New Or- 
leans, and said he had a lot of support 
in Louisiana and the South. 

“Eventually all states,” Gravel told 
Southern School News, “including 
Louisiana, will comply with the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation order. 

“It undoubtedly will take a long 
time for the states in the Deep South 
to work out the formula necessary to 
comply with the decree, and I am sure 
there will be considerable experimenta- 
tion in fringe areas which will set the 
pattern for desegregation.” 


Oppose Church Ban 


CAPETOWN, South Africa — Arch- 
bishop Dennis Hurley, O.M.I., of the 
Durban archdiocese, and Archbishop 
Owen McCann of Capetown, have de- 
nounced a proposed law that “no Na- 
tives (Negroes) shall attend any church 
or church function on premises outside 
a Native residential area.” 

Terming the measure “a direct at- 
tack on freedom of religion and con- 
science,” both prelates notified the gov- 
ernment that they will resist its en- 
forcement. 

Most Protestant bodies except the 
Dutch Reformed Churches have also 
protested the proposal. 


Airlines Agree 


NEW YORK, New York—Major air- 
lines have signed an agreement with 
the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination to ban racial discrimination 
in hiring. 

They also agreed to discontinue deal- 
ing with employment agencies and 
training schools that discriminate and 
to educate personnel to work together 


in harmony. 


Although negotiated for New York 
alone, the agreement is expected to 
have nation-wide application. 


Integration Plan 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky — The Mu- 
nicipal Housing Commission voted 
unanimously to adopt a plan— de- 
scribed as “voluntary and gradual”—of 
racial integration in the city’s public 
housing projects. 

Under the plan, an applicant may 
request occupancy in any project. Pre- 
viously half the projects were avail- 
able only to Negroes and half only to 
whites. But the Commission “will not 
compel an applicant against his wishes” 
to occupy a unit in a project occupied 
predominantly by members of a differ- 
ent race. 


K. C. Given Award 


BROOKLYN, New York — Rev. Jo- 
seph Greblunas, chaplain of a Knights 
of Columbus council here, presented 
the Archbishop T. E. Molloy Award for 
interracial justice to Michael J. Corri- 
gan, and called on the Knights of Co- 
lumbus to put its million-member in- 
fluence behind the campaign for inter- 
racial justice. 

In 1950 former Grand Knight Corri- 
gan received into the council the first 
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Negro member in the Brooklyn arch- 
diocese. The council has since added 
40 Negroes. 

More than 100 whites have joined 
during this period, bearing out Corri- 
gan’s contention that the presence of 
colored members would not discourage 
white membership. 


Expects Trouble 


NASHVILLE, Tennessee — Omer C. 
Carmichael, superintendent of Louis- 
ville public schools, told an audience 
here he expects racial trouble next fall 
from “outsiders.” 

Noted for successful de-segregation 
last year of Louisville schools, Carmi- 
chael said he had received information 
from friends in the Deep South that 
White Citizens Councils will seek to 
create trouble where de-segregation is 
working successfully. 


Can’t Take Negro 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—“I didn’t re- 
fuse any kind of treatment to him. I 
just can’t serve colored people in my 
office,” Dr. A. E. Rundi said in answer 
to charges that he refused emergency 
treatment to 13-year-old William Bec- 
cles, who cut his leg while on a school 
hike. 

At Georgetown Hospital, where he 
was finally taken by teacher Jack Gat- 
sinos, five stitches were taken in Bec- 
cles’ leg. Gatsinos said the doctor sug- 
gested the hospital, three miles away. 


Two Scholarships 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania— 
Bobby Cain, first Negro graduate of 
Clinton, Tennessee, High School, and 
Ernest McEwen, expelled from Alcorn, 
Mississippi, College for leading student 
protest against an anti-NAACP profes- 
sor, will receive two of the 50 scholar- 
ships awarded by the Elks, George W. 
Lee announced last month. 


Ban Negro Singer 


AUSTIN, Texas — Barbara Louise 
Smith was removed from the lead in 
a University of Texas student opera 
production because she is Negro. 

Logan Wilson, president of the 
college, said fear of “bitter controver- 
sy” lead to the action. Joe Chapman, 
state legislator, announced he had re- 
quested her removal. 

A group of Texas legislators who 
have opposed segregation bills wrote 
an apology to Miss Smith. Over 1,000 
students signed a petition protesting 
her removal. 


Backs NAACP 


NEW YORK, New York—The “ideas” 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People “must re- 
ceive the endorsement of all men of 
goodwill,” Archbishop Richard Cushing 
of Boston, declared here. 

“As a Catholic churchman,” the 
Archbishop declared, “I recommend to 
all my co-religionists the fullest coop- 
eration with those who labor in season 
and out of season to make real in our 
society the concepts of equality and 
dignity of man.” 


Cross Burnings 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Two crosses 
were burned recently at the home here 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Warren, a 
colored couple, and the front window 
of the house smashed. The Warrens 
live in an interracial neighborhood de- 
scribed by residents as “quiet and 
peaceful.” 

The local NAACP branch has posted 
a $100 reward for information result- 
ing in the arrest of the guilty person 
or persons. Police officers have indi- 
cated that the cross burnings are an 
attempt by people outside the commu- 
nity to stir up racial trouble. 











(Herald-Telegram) 


“Curley” Danzy indulges in his favor- 
G ite pasttime — next to sports — reading. 


Deaf Mute Negro Loses His Job 


His Work OK—But Employer Receives Phone Calls 
Threatening Loss of Business, Discharges Him 


“The following story appeared in the 
Chippewa Falis paper,” reader Catherine 
O’Neil writes. 

“After the article appeared, the proprie- 
tor received phone calls to the effect that 
he would lose business if he continued to 
hire Mr. Danzy. I do not know how many 
calls he received nor who made them. There 
is always the possibility that crackpots 
might have done so. What would you have 
done under the circumstances, with a fam- 
ily to support? 

“He finally had to let Mr. Danzy go.” 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


HEBOLTZ “CURLEY” DANZY, a 

Negro of part French and Chero- 
kee Indian heritage who is making his 
home here, has had a tough row to hoe 
in his 34 years—and he apparently is 
still a long way from the end of it. 

Curley has been working here, with 
one forced interruption, for the past 
two weeks as a body and fender man, 
and as far as his work is concerned, 
he’s been perfectly acceptable. 

But, ugly rumbles have been heard 
on the streets of the “friendly city” in 
the past few days—rumbles which al- 
most cost Curley his job. 


Many Hard Knocks Already 


And, if this talk continues to bounce 
around the streets, from tavern to cafe 
and back again, it can do just that— 
separate Curley from his place of em- 
ployment and chase him out of town. 

Curley, born in Duluth, Minnesota, 
in 1923, has had a lot more than his 
share of hard knocks—overcoming a 
series of physical handicaps that would 
floor many a man—but he has been 
jolted by his experience here in Chip- 
pewa Falls. 

The slim, slight Negro has so far 
been spared most of the talk that has 
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apparently bustled around the streets 
since his arrival, since he can’t hear. 
And Curley isn’t likely to say much 
about the situation—he can’t talk, 
either. 

Curley’s troubles began a long time 
ago, but they haven’t seemed to damp- 
en his spirit or quell his ambition and 
desire to lead a normal life. 

When he was only four years old, he 
was struck on the head by a falling 
tree and lost his hearing, sight, and 
speech. After about three months he 
regained his sight, but his voice and 
hearing were lost forever. 

Years later, Curley lost the sight of 
one eye through an injury suffered 
while playing football. 


Qualifies for College 


Despite these handicaps, Curley 
learned to read and write, and finally 
qualified to enter Drake University in 
Des Moines, Iowa, where he reportedly 
starred in football, baseball, and track, 
his favorite sports. 

Curley learned to converse, with sign 
language, in English, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, German, and French. His other 
interests include reading, politics, de- 
bating, and writing short stories. One 
of his hobbies is woodworking. 

Curley can look back to the 1949 
Deaf Olympics, held at Oslo, Norway, 
in which he participated. “The United 
States deaf team didn’t set the world 
on fire,’ Curley remembers, “but we 
earned enough points to come home 
with second place behind a strong and 
great Swedish deaf team.” 

Also listed in his experiences is par- 
ticipation in a cancer research project 
at the University of Minnesota, for 
which he volunteered. 


13 Years in Superior 


Curley had been employed as a body 
and fender man in Superior, Wisconsin, 
for 13 years, having learned his trade 
under the N.Y.A. training program. 

But, he says, “I’m just a small-town 
boy and although I’ve traveled all over 
the world and seen its largest cities, I 
prefer Wisconsin and a place like Chip- 
pewa Falls to live and work in. 

“Chippewa Falls is a wonderful city 
and you should be proud to live here,” 
Curley said last night. 

But it appears that a small element 
of the population of this city doesn’t 
share Curley’s sentiments—as far as 
the Negro is concerned, that is. 


—Holly Meier 


(Reprinted by permission from the HER- 
ALD-TELEGRAM.) 
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Family 


T WAS MAY DAY, 1957. Under per- 

fect skies the long procession filed 
slowly along the streets, everyone in 
unison reciting the rosary and singing 
the praises of Mary. A short time later, 
at St. Joseph’s Church in Seattle, 
Washington, two little queens officially 
crowned Our Blessed Mother. 

It was a glorious day and all of Heav- 
en must have been watching since it 
seemed as if God and His angels had 
taken a hand. 

These small queens, radiant in blue 
and white with cornonets on their tiny 
heads, were no other than Julie and 
Christine Lynch, adopted daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Lynch, Seattle. 

There is a story here to be told. 


rows 









(Publications for Catholic Youth) 


Mrs. Donald F. Lynch is shown holding Christine and Julie, 
the day the girls arrived from Japan two years ago. Grouped 


It was May 3, 1955, when the long 
awaited Constellation winged in at the 
Seattle-Tacoma Airport. All of the 
Lynch clan, numbering seven at the 
time, were there to welcome the new 
arrivals, Julie and Christine, then six 
and six and one-half years old. 

And now just two years later, Yone- 
ko Watanabe and Madeleina Matsuta, 
formerly of Yokohama, Japan, had 
come into their own. Orphans and so- 
cial outcasts in their native land be- 
cause of their mixed background, they 
have already won recognition in our 
beloved land of America. 

These have been interesting times 
for the Lynches. Throughout the vari- 
ous experiences of breaking through 


Integration Easy with Golden “Out-of-Order” Plan 


HILE I STILL have faith in 

THE GOLDEN VERTICAL NE- 
GRO PLAN, which I announced last 
summer, I have found it difficult to 
get a School Board to try it: take 
the seats out of the classrooms and 
let the kids stand, since no one pays 
the slightest attention to a vertical 
Negro. 

Now, however, I am on much 
firmer ground. This time I submit- 
ted my plan to a successful test and 
I am ready to formally announce— 
THE GOLDEN “OUT-OF-ORDER” 


PLAN. 


I tried my Plan in a city of North 
Carolina where the Negroes repre- 
sent 39 per cent of the population. 

I prevailed upon the manager of 
a department store to shut the wa- 
ter off in his “white” water foun- 
tain and put up a sign, “Out-of-or- 
der.” For the first day or two the 
“whites” were hesitant, but little by 
little they began to drink out of the 
water fountain belonging to the 
“coloreds”—and by the end of the 
third week everybody was drinking 
the “segregated” water; with not a 
single, solitary complaint to date. 

I believe the test is of such so- 


ciological significance that the Gov- 
ernor should appoint a special com- 
mittee of two members of the House 
and two Senators to investigate the 
GOLDEN “OUT - OF - ORDER” 
PLAN. We kept daily reports on the 
use of the unsegregated water foun- 
tain which should be of great value 
to this committee. This may be the 
answer to the necessary uplifting of 
the “white” morale. It is possible 
that the “whites” may accept de- 
segregation if they were assured 
that the segregated facilities still ex- 
ist, albeit, “Out-of-Order.” 

As I see it now the key to my 
Plan is to keep the “Out-of-Order” 
sign up for at least two years. We 
must do this thing gradually. 


—Harry L. Golden 


Harry Golden claims he can make 
fun of racial segregation because he is 
Jewish. “Most Southerners,’ according 
to Golden, “think of Jews as surrogate 
Negroes. Everyone knows where I stand, 
but they laugh with me and at me.” 
The above article is reprirted from his 
paper, The CAROLINA ISRAELITE, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 





around them are (left to right) Kathryn, Maureen, and 
Mr. Lynch, and foster daughters Toni, Linda, and Jo. 


the language barrier to the social ac- 
ceptance of the little ones, each mem- 
ber of the family became enriched. To 
make these children feel at home ne- 
cessitated the cooperation of each child 
and very often the forgetting of self. 
But, two years later, finds Julie and 
Christine integrated, accepted, and 
loved by all. 


It Does Work 


The question often asked is: “Will it 
work?” It DOES. To prove it, six 
months ago a nine-year-old girl of Ne- 
gro-Japanese ancestry joined the Lynch 
group. Hailing from Yokohama also, 
Cecilia is one of the most lovable and 
acceptable children ever. 

She has brought with her a blend- 
ing of intelligence, humor, vivacious- 
ness and artistic abilities. With the 
proper guidance and development, she 
should be able to contribute much to 
our cultural world and to thank Amer- 
ica for accepting her. 

So much more could be written in 
reply to the many questions arising 
from such a venture. The Lynches 
know of one sure explanation—it came 
to them as they stood in front of Mary 
on this May day: “Never again will 
we possess any fears as regarding the 
social integration of any child with 
mixed parentage or fail to execute any 
new idea we may have in the future. 
Never again when these are in the 
realm of Christian charity—for then, 
God is on our side.” 


—Gertrude B. Lynch 


“1 love children,” is Mrs. Lynch’s simple 
explanation for her expanding family. Her 
explanation for the three youngest children 
is equally simple: 

“Blue-eyed children are welcome every- 
where. But children of mixed parentage are 
rejected so much it makes me want to fight 
for them every inch of the way.” 

Since the family picture above was tak- 
en, the Lynches’ eldest daughter Kathryn 
has entered the convent. She will receive 
the habit of the Sisters of the Holy Names 
of Jesus and Mary on August 5 at Maryl- 
hurst, Oregon. 





Negro = Whi 


CCRM (Committee on Civil | 
Successful Efforts to 


PECIFIC PROOF that Negro and 

white people can successfully live 
together as neighbors is demonstrated 
by a report released June 5 by the 
Committee on Civil Rights in Manhat- 
tan (CCRM). 

This report is the result of a nation- 
wide survey conducted by CCRM, “to 
compile information on just what suc- 
cess has been encountered by builders, 
owners, agents, and others who had 
cracked the open-occupancy barrier. 

“In many more instances,” the 
CCRM reports states, “than is common- 
ly realized, the appearance of a Negro 
family (or families) occurs without, ap- 
parently, producing more than a rip- 
ple, if that, on the placid surface of 
events.” Support for this idea is shown 
in these comments from the survey: 


Average Citizen Doesn't Oppose 

vy The builder of an open-occupancy 
housing development in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, stated: “A great many 
people who live in the village do not 
consider an open-occupancy policy par- 
ticularly unique!” 

x The Friends Housing Committee, 
Syracuse, New York, reported on its 
1955 survey. This study “suggests that 
the greatest opposition to integration 
stems, not from the average citizen, 
but from the ‘gate-keepers’—the real- 
tors and builders who think that the 
neighborhood will be less oriented to- 
ward a democratic housing pattern 
than it really is.” 

yy Syracuse’s Relocation Director 
added this footnote to the Friends Com- 
mittee report: 

“The incidence of racial discrimina- 
tion among sellers of houses who could 
be approached privately is far lower 
than when a realtor is used. Approxi- 
mately half of those approached by the 
Friends Committee or the Relocation 
Office have indicated that they would 
not object to selling to members of 
minority groups.” 


Covers 73 Communities 

The survey is based on replies to 
questionnaires submitted to 275 in- 
formed people in localities where open- 
occupancy housing was known or be- 
lieved to exist. 

Some were new _ neighborhoods, 
others were old; some contained mul- 
tiple dwellings, others were made up 
of single-family homes. The proportion 
of Negro residents to white varied 
from small to large. In all, 73 interra- 
cial communities, covering 41 cities and 
20 states, were surveyed. 


CCRM REPORT: 


On the 
Minus Side 


4ITHE NEGATIVE THREAD,” CCRM 

says, “which runs through all the 
reports,” is the role of the real estate 
industry. 

“There is no question but that real 
estate people generally believe the 
stereotypes they disseminate as thor- 
oughly as do those to whom they trans- 
mit them. 

“They do not realize, however, to 
what extent they are themselves the 
forces which fulfill their own dire 
prophecies. After all, if standards are 
kept up, property does not deteriorate, 
and genuine value does not decline. 
If, in addition, white owners or renters 
stay put instead of panicking and 
dumping houses on a temporarily glut- 
ted market, there will be no bargain 
prices and the neighborhood will not 
suffer.”” CCRM’s survey cites cases. 


Some Panic Techniques 
sy Study by Beverly Breuer in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri: “Negro agents, for 
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CCRM REPORT: 


example, would drive slowly down a 
street and scrutinize the houses as they 
passed, making sure they were ob- 
served. 

“One particularly reprehensible but 
quite effective technique was to tell a 
home owner of a fine Negro couple 
willing to pay a large cash sum for 
the house. A Negro couple would then 
look at the house and decide they 
didn’t want it. The agent then brought 
a succession of buyers, with the price 
dropping a little lower each time. 

“The home owner would gradually 
yield to the suggestion that the longer 
he waited the more he stood to lose. 
Almost before he knew it, he has 
moved, and a trend had been started.” 

yy The Detroit Urban League secre- 
tary deplores the “consistent effort of 
such organizations as the Detroit Real 
Estate Board, the Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association, various builders’ organiza- 
tions, and public officials to prohibit, 
encumber, or deter open-occupancy 
patterns of residential living both in 
public and private housing.” 


Find Exceptions, Too 


CCRM points out that there are ex- 
ceptions—real estate agents who have 
made definite contributions to open- 
occupancy. However, the report goes 
on, “Notwithstanding these exceptions, 
there is no question that real estate 
industry bears the major responsibility 
for maintaining conditions under which 
most housing, old and new, is reserved 
exclusively for either white people or 
colored people. 

“The responsibility is exercised, for 
the most part, in a spirit of helpless 
conformity with ‘the way things are’; 
a spirit which lends itself admirably 
to perpetuation of (stereotypes) regard- 
ing bi-racial residence.” 


CCRM REPORT: 


On the 
Plus Side 


4 AR -SIGHTED BUILDERS, cour- 
ageous landlords, and interested 
individuals and organizations” have 
been what CCRM calls “beneficial 
agents” for open-occupancy. 
yy Among the builders is Jacob Si- 
naiko of Madison, Wisconsin. “My proj- 
ect was open to all races from the time 
it was built, and at my own decision. 
“In my experience I find that whites 
try to purchase faster than non-whites, 
but because of my effort for balance, 
the purchase will continue to be both, 
and in the proportion of one non-white 
to five whites.” 


Like Any Other Community 


yy Another builder is Morris Mil- 
gram of Philadelphia, whose firm has 
built a middle-income project (Concord 
Park) and is now building a higher 
priced one (Greenbelt Knoll). One 
white resident says: 

“Those of us who are here exist 
much like people in any other com- 
munity. We all choose our friends se- 
lectively. Some have all white or all 
Negro friends; some have friends who 
are Negro and white; and some choose 
not to be friendly at all.” 

vy One example of a courageous 
landlord in Syracuse, New York is de- 
scribed by a tenant. “Not too many 
multiple dwellings are integrated. In 
the case of the apartment where I live, 
the landlord has never advertised va- 
cancies for fear a Negro would apply. 

“But two weeks ago, when there was 
a vacancy and I had a specific case 
in mind, I so presented it to him. The 
family moved in with no difficulty 
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whatsoever. 

“I know of another case where the 
landlord had never rented to Negroes 
before, but when confronted with a 
specific case, he tells me he thought, 
‘Why not?’ He later polled the other 
tenants and found they were very well 
pleased.” 


Molding Public Opinion 

yy A Portland, Oregon, committee 
“composed of representatives of the 
League of Women Voters, Portland 
Council of Churches, Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, Anti-De- 
famation League, CIO-AFL, AVC, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
NAACP, Urban League, etc., has done 
several jobs of public opinion molding 
in areas of the city into which Negroes 
were about to move, where there had 
previously been none. 

“We did this through one of the rep- 
resentatives on our Committee who 
could get contacts for us in an area, so 
that the meeting or ‘kaffee klatsch’ ap- 
peared neighborhood motivated.” 


Need Not Be Professional 


“The intervention of the ‘beneficial 
agent,’” CCRM declares, “need not be 
sophisticated, professional, or even 
competent. 

“Where it posesses these qualities, so 
much the better, but even a fumbling, 
inept demonstration is infinitely bet- 
ter than allowing bigotry to run its 
course unchallenged. No one who feels 
moved to act in a difficult open-occu- 
pancy situation should refrain because 
he ‘doesn’t know how’ to go about it. 

“In a few instances, it has been a 
single individual, operating alone but 
demonstrating by his example that an 
enlightened course of behavior is pos- 
sible.” 


WHAT IS 
CCRM? 


“Grass Roots Action for Civ- 
il Rights,” in COMMUNITY, 
June, 1956, described the be- 
ginnings of the Committee on 
Civil Rights in Manhattan 
(CCRM). Here are excerpts 
from that story: 


NE DAY in 1949 a little 

group of people from 
Manhattan’s East Side got 
together to see what could 
be done about prejudice and 
discrimination in their 
neighborhood. 

The newly formed Com- 
mittee decided to make a 
careful test of eating places. 
Armed with their findings 
of discrimination, they made 
a friendly approach to rep- 
resentatives of labor and 
management in the restaur- 
ants. The response was 
heartening. 

For the first few years 
Mrs. Merson housed the 
committee in her apartment. 
Later they obtained office 
space from the American 
Jewish Committee. 

CCRM in 1953 turned its 


Major Stereotypes “Ain’t So” 


No White Flight 


OURTEEN cases are given to refute 

the stereotype that “White families 
will flee in panic at the prospect that 
they wil) ‘ave Negro neighbors.” 

One case is a low - middle - income 
area of one, two, and three family 
houses, in the Bronx in New York City, 
which CCRM studied in detail. Whites 
and Negroes have lived there for 50 
years, “not only without overt hostility 
but with 2 measure of cooperation on 
common community problems. 

“The last seven or eight years have 
seen a quickening of the pace of mov- 
ings in and out of the neighborhood, 
but both white and Negro families have 
been involved in both movements.” 

Another case cited is in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The director of the Milwaukee 
Commission of Human Rights maintains 
that there has never been physical violence 
or fleeing of white tenants. Although the 
moving has usually been a block by block 
affair there is presently a movement of 
several individual families into formerly all- 
white suburban areas. “It is believed that 
this movement, though slow, will accel- 
erate in time, resulting in establishment of 
integrated patterns of living.” 

In Cambridge, Massacusetts, there 
are groups of Negroes living in several 
middle and low income areas. “This 
has come about over a period of 50 
years, and has been possible because 
the Negro population has remained 
stable.” 

In the Mount Airy section of Philadel- 
phia recent purchases were made by 52 
white families, 26 Negro, and one Chinese- 
American. “At least six of the white fam- 


Founded in 1948, the Committee on Civil 
Rights in Manhattan began by testing res- 
taurants on Manhattan’s East Side. Joseph 
Jackson (left to right), Mrs. Jackson, John 
L. Butler, and Mrs. Esther L. Orr test a 
steak house. 


major emphasis to housing, which it considers the most basic area of dis- 
crimination in the North. They are presently conducting a nation-wide sur- 
vey of open-occupancy housing (the survey reported on in accompanying 


articles). 


Mrs. Edna Merson, one of CCRM’S founders, emphasizes the volunteer 
status of the group. Office workers, chemists, housewives, students—they were 
bound together only by the aim of bettering their community. 

One paid employee now handles the mounting clerical work. All other work- 
ers are volunteers. Last year’s modest budget was about $4,000. The Commit- 
tee supports itself by fund-raising parties and private donations. 





ilies knew at the time they bought that 
there were Negroes on the block.” 

There is a 70 per cent Negro popula- 
tion in Parkway Gardens, a section of 
White Plains, New York, where the 
average house value is $25,000. It 
“could change in ten years to a greater 
number of white families. Admiration 
of the area has been expressed by 
whites; a desire to find suitable homes 
in the area has been expressed.” 


No Value Drop 


Five cases are given to refute the 

stereotype, “When Negro families enter 
a neighborhood, property values fall.” 
Two studies are also quoted in the re- 
port. 
“Luigi Laurenti investigated areas of 
San Francisco where there had been 
some non-white occupancy. He care- 
fully compared these areas—similar in 
every relevant characteristic except 
that they had no non-white occupancy 
—and found that no loss of value had 
occurred in those areas into which non- 
whites had moved.” 

“In a popular magazine article, John 
Gerrity (COLLIER’S, February 14, 1953) 
reported that in a city wide survey, the 
University of California selected typical 
control areas. In one, the average price of 
houses in 1950 when it was all white was 
$9,750. Since 1950, there have been 12 
sales to white and six to Negroes. Today 
the average price of homes in this area is 
$10,750. 

“In another district—all white in 1949, 
and with average homes costing $9,500— 
there have been 167 sales since 1949; 121 
to whites, 32 to Negroes, and 12 to Orien- 
tals. Homes there are selling today for 
$11,000.” 

From the Mayor’s Council on Human 
Relations of Minneapolis: “We have 
kept quite close tabs on situations in 
which Negro families moved into here- 
tofore white neighborhoods. (We know 
of no) instances in the outlying areas 
in which the prices” have gone down. 

“This has not been true in the fringe 
areas either; however, there is some 
feeling the prices there might have 
been kicked upward slightly.” 

From a study by Thomas L. Gillette of 
600 purchases in Kansas City, Missouri: 
“Negroes paid more for their properties 
than did whites. Ninety per cent of the 
new Negro owners made substantial im- 
provements in their properties. Many white 
families said they wished to remain in the 
area after Negroes came in, because they 
found their Negro neighbors much more 
desirable because of their higher socio-eco- 
nomic status.” 


No Violence 


Refuting the stereotype that “white 
families resent Negroes so much that 
they will oppose their entry with vio- 
lence,” CCRM states that “of the 46 
reports which included specific ac- 
counts of anti-Negro opposition, only 
eight even referred to the threat or 
occurrence of violence.” 

How the threat of violence was dealt 
with in some instances is shown by 
the following cases: 

The director of the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations, Kansas City, Missouri, re- 
ports “potentials of violence were swiftly 
countered by effective police action and the 
beginnings of positive leadership.” 

In Cincinnati, Ohio: “There was a 
citizen’s committee formed to work in 
opposition (to the entry of Negroes), 
but its effectiveness was discontinued 
when a very strong status person in 
the neighborhood called a meeting for 
just the opposite purpose. Following 
this the unrest tapered off.” 
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Rock through Window 


(Continued from page 1) 


75 teen-age and adult delinquents gath- 
ered in front of the house. The teen- 
agers had collected directly across the 
street to sing and holler derisive re- 
marks at both Miss Watkins and the 
police department. The adults mingled 
about in quiet support of their more 
youthful and vocal sons and daughters. 
There was not one adult observed 
who was even mildly critical of the 
behavior of these boys and girls. 


50 to 300 Demonstrate 

Every night from February 11 until 
February 23 anywhere from 50 to 300 
people turned out to demonstrate 
against this woman. They were consid- 
erably quieter on subsequent nights, 
but their anger was clearly expressed 
in the conversations and in the remarks 
that were passed among them. 

An elderly white widow had sold the 
house to Miss Watkins and had moved 
to a smaller dwelling just four blocks 
away. When the mobs were dispersed 
from in front of Miss Watkin’s home, 
they would walk over four blocks to 
Mrs. Nowak’s home and continue the 
demonstrating there. 

Before the neighbors decided to let 
this woman alone, they had called at 
a department store where they thought 
she was working and attempted to have 
her fired from her job. They also had 
succeeded in breaking at least one win- 
dow in her home. 

On February 14, a meeting was held 
in a church for the purpose of forming 
an improvement association. This meet- 
ing had been organized by two men 
who lived over a mile away but who, 
at the meeting, explained that “when 
we heard of the plight of you poor peo- 
ple we felt we should help you.” 


“Helping Keep Them Separate” 

One of these men is a Sunday School 
superintendent, and the other is a man 
who in a private conversation justified 
his action in this area by saying, “God 
made them different, and I am helping 
to keep them separate.” They had en- 
listed the help of a young Catholic who 
lived in the area, and he had agreed to 
act as temporary area organizer. 

The meeting was attended by ap- 
proximately 750 to 1000 people. I was 
among them. Names and addresses 
were taken at the door and a number 
given to each person. We were told 
not to use our names: that we should 
identify ourselves only by number 
when we spoke. 

The meeting was concerned solely 
with organizing the area in order to 
get Miss Watkins out of the neighbor- 
hood and to prevent any other Negroes 
from moving in. The decision the audi- 
ence was asked to make seemed to be 
either to buy her out, drive her out, or 
combine the two. They seemed to favor 
the latter, and elected a Board of Di- 
rectors to carry on. 


Observer Describes Reaction 

One person at the meeting was there 
as an observer for a Detroit human re- 
lations group. He had also been in Clin- 
ton, Tennessee, during the school inte- 
gration fight. He told me that he had 
felt, attending this improvement asso- 
ciation meeting, the same chill as when 
he had sat in on one of the White Citi- 
zens Council meetings in Clinton. 

On February 19, the police took three 
demonstrators into the police station 
and explained to them that in the fu- 
ture they would have to arrest people 
if this activity continued. One of these 
three was our young Catholic area or- 
ganizer. 

On February 23, two white couples 
visited Miss Watkins to welcome her 
to the neighborhood. As they left her 
home, people in the mob heckled them 
and began following them down the 
street. The police then arrested a lady 
for disturbing the peace, and the dem- 
onstrations ceased on the spot. 

Though there has been no further 


mob action, harassment of Miss Wat- 
kins has continued. One evening fire 
trucks rushed to her home, only to find 
on arriving that there was no fire and 
that she had not called them. Beer 
trucks and taxi cabs are continuously 
sent to her address, only to find that 
she did not order anything. 

Some imaginative character called 
the telephone company and had her 
phone disconnected. Another placed an 
ad in the newspaper listing her home 
for sale. Telephone calls and threaten- 
ing letters continue to come her way 
from anonymous “neighbors.” 


Round-the-Clock Vigil 

Three and three-quarter months after 
her arrival in the area, it is necessary 
that the police maintain a 24-hour 
watch on both the front and rear of 
her home. 

Many significant things have hap- 
pened because this woman refuses to 
be either frightened or bought out of 
her home. 

1) On April 5, Miss Watkins, through 
a National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People attorney, 
sought and was granted a temporary 
injunction in Circuit Court which pro- 
hibits any future demonstrations, pick- 
eting, harassments, insults, etc. 








Father George Clements 


Below is a portion of the sermon giv- 
en at Father George Clements’ First 
Mass May 3. (How Chicago’s Friendship 
House 12 years ago helped Father Clem- 
ents enter Quigley Preparatory Sem- 
inary, to begin his priestly training, was 
described last month in COMMUNITY.) 

Father Hayes’ words describe our hap- 
piness—in Father Clements, and in the 
many other friends of Friendship House 
throughout the country who are newly 
ordained priests. 

—M.D. 


OW GOOD CHRIST JS, to give 
us another priest! A young, 
strong, earnest, enthusiastic priest. 

How good our Lord is, to give us 
another man to speak for Him, to 
tell us the things we need to know, 
to tell us of God our Father, to tell 
us where we can find true happi- 
ness, to explain the meaning of our 
struggles, to warn us when we need 
warning and encourage us when we 
need hope... . 

How good Christ our Lord is to 
give us another mind stocked with 
sacred learning, a mind alert and 
eager for truth, a mind strong in 
belief, a mind intent upon heavenly 
wisdom, a mind free with the free- 
dom of divine certainty. 

How good of Christ to give us an- 
other father, a father not in years 





Thank You, God, for Priests 






Fifty to 300 people turned out to demon- 
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strate nightly from February 11 to 23. 


This is the first time in the country 
that the courts have been asked to 
guarantee a Negro his right to inhabit 
and enjoy private property after he 
has been able to purchase it. 

Agency people in Detroit feel this 
could prove to be the most significant 
development in the minority housing 
field since the outlawing of the restric- 
tive covenant in 1948. 

2) Miss Watkins has also started 
court proceedings, which could lead to 
a maximum $20,000 damage suit, 
against the three people who formed 
the improvement association. 


Produces Amazing Results 
Results of this action have been 





but in solicitude, a father in dignity, 
a father to young and old, sharing 
the Fatherhood of God, a father to 
provide for the needy in body and 
soul, a father at the baptismal font, 
a father in the confessional, a father 
at the bedside of the sick, a father 
to comfort the bereaved. 


Anointed Hands 

How good of Christ our Lord to 
give us another pair of anointed 
hands, hands ready to bless, hands 
ready to absolve, hands ready to 
heal, hands ready to work for us, 
hands empowered to lift up the cru- 
cified, risen Christ at Mass as our 
praise and atonement, hands pre- 
pared to serve us with the Food of 
Life, the Body of Christ. 

How good of Christ our Lord to 
give us another priestly heart, a 
heart full of love for God and man, 
a heart full of sympathy for the suf- 
fering, a heart full of generosity and 
forgiveness; a heart ready to give, 
not to take; a heart thirsting for the 
honor of God and the saving of 
souls; a heart we can trust; a heart 
through which Christ himself can 
love us. 




























Prayer of Friends 

Dear Lord, since you have given 
him to us to do all this and to be all 
this, since you have picked him out 
from among men to be more than a 
man, since you have chosen him for 
this demanding destiny, since you— 
and we, too—wish him to be a sur- 
passingly good and useful priest, be 
with him persistently and gener- 
ously through all the days and years 
ahead. 

Lend him your strength when he 
is weak and your refreshment when 
he is weary; keep your ideal for him 
sharply in focus before his mind’s 
eye; let it never grow dim or dull; 
encourage him to pursue it; make 
his heart roomy enough to admit all 
within reach who suffer; above all, 
weld his heart to yours in solid and 
unabating love. 

This we pray for him and shall 
pray, as befits friends who know his 
responsibilities as well as his prero- 
gatives, who would not only honor 
but help him. 

—Rev. John M. Hayes 























amazing. Two of these three had or- 
ganized and provided leadership in at 
least four other associations in the sur- 
rounding area. Since this action was 
started they have “laid low” and do 
not attend even board meetings. 

Importance of this action is rather 
obvious. People will have to think 
twice before chairing or addressing an 
improvement association meeting which 
is concerned about “removing” a Ne- 
gro family from a neighborhood, for 
a civil damage suit could be started 
against them for this action. 

3) The lady arrested February 23 for 
“disturbing the peace” pleaded guilty 
to the charge. Later she changed her 
plea to innocent and asked for a jury 
trial. It was thought by some Detroiters 
that a white jury would never convict 
a white person arrested for doing noth- 
ing more than “defending her home 
and children” against Negro invasion 
of a “nice” residential area. 

Return Verdict of “Guilty” 

In this case, however, presided over 
by a white judge and presented by a 
white prosecuting attorney, the jury 
composed of elderly white women re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. 

The lady’s attorney is still hollering 
“rank injustice” and claims he will ap- 
peal the case. (This attorney was a 
ring-leader in a 1956 effort to have the 
Michigan Civil Rights Act repealed.) 

4) For the first time in Detroit in a 
housing case of this nature, agencies 
were able to hold a meeting with some 
local community people who were ap- 
palled by the community reaction to 
the presence of a Negro family in their 
neighborhood. 

Enlist Local Support 

The Urban League and a very con- 
cerned and zealous home owner spon- 
sored a meeting in a home, just outside 
the immediate area, which over 25 area 
people attended and another 20 would 
have attended had it not been called 
on such short notice. 

At that time they decided to: 

e visit Miss Watkins and wel- 
come her to the neighborhood; 


e write the Police Department, 
indicating that as residents of the 
neighborhood, they were concerned 
that the mob was allowed to gather 
and mill about the neighborhood; 


e consult with their ministers, 
priests, and rabbis with the intent 
of having this leadership speak 
from the pulpit as to the right way 
to greet new neighbors; and 


e call as many small meetings as 
possible in the immediate area, at 
which problems such as property 
values and the like could be open- 
ly discussed. 

Unfortunately, factors entirely unre- 
lated to the immediate issue prevented 
this group from realizing its full poten- 
tial. However, it was able to carry 
through on several matters, and it gave 
individuals a “shot” of collective 
strength and thinking which enabled 
some of them to do things which would 
never have been done otherwise. 


No End in Sight 

The incident is still not closed. What 
will happen when the police watch is 
removed is anyone’s guess. No one is 
willing at this time to even hazard an 
opinion. The house can be blown up 
or left alone, or any number of things 
in between could happen. 

(Continued at right) 
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Washington, D.C., Friendship House 
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Predicts Civil Rights will Pass 


At ONE OF OUR recent Monday 
night lectures we heard about bills 
pending on civil rights from Francis 
Polhaus, former dean of volunteers 
here at the Center and now legal coun- 
sel of the Washington bureau of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Since the bureau represents NAACP 
in all legislative matters, few people in 
the country are better informed than 
Fran on such legislation. 

We were surprised to learn that there 
are presently in Congress over 100 civil 
rights bills, even though only one is 
being given any real consideration. 


Protect Right to Vote 


Fran emphasized that this bill’s pri- 
mary purpose is to “extend the fran- 
chise to millions of colored citizens 
presently deprived of the vote through 
fraud, intimidation, and even physical 
violence.” 

Although this is the most important 
feature, the bill covers three other 
areas: establishment of a Presidential 
committee on civil rights; establish- 
ment of a civil rights division in the 
department of justice; and protection 
of other civil rights. 

Fran was optimistic about passage. 
Bi-partisan cooperation, he asserted, 
was the most hopeful sign. 

Fran indicated that the jury trial 
amendment would make ineffective the 
bill’s provision for protecting the right 
to vote, and “everyone knows,” he add- 
ed, that the right-to-work amendment 
is merely an attempt to kill the entire 
bill. 

(See “How to Stall a Bill, page 8, 
for further description of delays on 
the civil rights bill.) 

The Center is also concerned with 
another human right—the right to eat. 

In our recent testimony before a 
Congressional committee hearing on 
hunger, as in our past testimony, we 
have felt almost like a voice in the 


Suburban CFM Examines 


wilderness. 
Pope on Social Welfare 

You can imagine how thrilled we 
were to read Pope Pius XII’s recent 
statement on social welfare. We may 
not see eye-to-eye on the issue with 
all senators and congressmen, but we 
do seem to be very close to the mind 
of the Vicar of Christ on earth. 

“People of good faith but inadequate- 
ly informed about the matter,” the 
Pope said, “may easily believe that the 
majority of the people living in slums 
or those who must get along on an 
income below the minimum standards, 
have reached that state through their 
own fault or negligence, and that wel- 
fare organizations can help anyone in 
need of assistance. 

“In point of fact, the existing institu- 
tions . . . should be adapted and their 
activities extended to those people who 

- cannot benefit by regulations al- 
ready in effect. 
Remember Primary Objectives 

“It is natural that organizations en- 
trusted with the distribution of welfare 
funds should be eager to have these 
properly handled, but they should not 
lose sight of their primary objective 
and primarily protect their own inter- 
ests to the detriment of the purpose for 
which they were created. 

“This leads to their closing their 
doors to the most destitute and to those 
who have the greatest need of their 
help.” 

We feel that these words support the 
testimony we have been giving over 
the past four or five years. From here 
on in, I have a strong feeling that dis- 
agreement with a senator or two will 
not bother us. 

—Jim Guinan 


Jim is director of Washington, D.C., 
Friendship House (called St. Peter Claver 
Center). He has been with Friendship 
House nine years, four at the New York 
House and five in Washington. 


Its Community Oppmang loom 


Group Acts on Discrimination 


The Christian Family Movement 
works to Christianize the social en- 
vironment. It is made up of hun- 
dreds of small groups across the 
country, meeting regularly to “ob- 


serve, judge, and act” on social 
problems. 

Last fall these groups concen- 
trated for six meetings on racial and 


HE GROUP was in a Chicago suburb 

where there were no Negroes nor 
other easily identifiable minority 
groups. At the start, in September, 
they decided they would have to carry 
out a two-part observation: First, they 
would look within their community for 
the answers to such questions as, Why 
aren’t there any Negroes? Are there 





(Continued from page 6) 


The uncertainty of the matter drives 
people to church to pray long and hard, 
not for this woman who stands in dan- 
ger of death in this community, but 
for the community itself, which, while 
rumored to be both civilized and Chris- 
tian, may well stand in danger of an 
eternity in Hell. 

Unfortunately, Christianity is only 
2000 years old, and some white su- 
premacists are a little slow in learning. 

—Richard J. Peck 


Dick Peck is community service secre- 
tary for Detroit Urban League and board 
member of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil in Detroit. Along with others, he has 
worked with Miss Watkins from the time 
she moved in. 
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religious discrimination. An article 
in the April, 1957, COMMUNITY de- 
scribed the efforts of CFM’s in one 
city to cope with this thorny ques- 
tion. 

Here, from CFM’s national news- 
letter Act,.is a summary of what an- 
other group did, in Oak Park, Illi- 
nois. 





religious rather than racial prejudices? 
Secondly, they would look at the sit- 
uation in Chicago to see what “over- 
flow” effect it was having, or would 
eventually have, on their community. 

Specifically, their observations, judg- 
ments, and actions had these results: 

1. They found that, although no Ne- 
groes lived in the community, several 
stores followed a non-discriminatory 
hiring policy, employing Negroes as 
sales personnel, etc. The individuals in 
the group wrote to the stores compli- 
menting them on their policy. 

2. They invited an officer from the 
suburb’s home owner association to a 
group meeting to find out what was 
being done to keep slums from devel- 
oping and to learn if the association 
was being used as an instrument to 
keep minority groups out of the com- 
munity. The group members decided 
to join the association both to promote 
its slum prevention aims and to try 
to ensure that an adverse attitude to- 
ward minority groups did not develop. 

3. They learned there was some fric- 
tion and misunderstanding between 
Jews and Catholics in the community 
and they have been investigating, still 
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six white and six colored foster children. 


A REMARKABLE WOMAN “+7-~3<22~ 


RAU CHARLOTTE SCHIFFLER of 

Frankfort, Germany, is a remark- 
able woman. She is a social worker. 
She is also a member of the City Coun- 
cil of Frankfort. 

Most remarkable of all: she is the 
foster mother of no less than 12 foster 
children—some of whom are pictured 
above with her. 

Six of the children are white and six 
colored, as Frau Schiffler is strictly op- 
posed to segregation. She says that all 
of the children are integrated into the 
community, the Negro boys serve at 
Mass. 


Child Sold During Famine 

The Negro boy on Frau Schiffler’s 
left in the picture was sold as an in- 
fant in the market place, like any other 
commodity—it was during the terrible 
famine period immediately after the 
war. 

The Negro girl in the picture had 
been adopted by a Jewish couple, but 
the woman died, so she is now in Frau 
Schiffier’s care. Every Sunday, how- 
ever, the girl’s Jewish foster father 
comes to see her and he also helps 
support her and plans to have her re- 
ceive the best possible education. 

Her name is Bianca, and all after- 
noon during my visit she kept bring- 
ing in roots to show us and asked Frau 
Schiffler what to do with them. “Plant 
them,” said Frau Schiffler, “in a sunny 
place, and water them so they grow.” 

To give a positive picture of the Ger- 
man attitude toward Negro children: 
Nearly all are of G.I. parentage. Only 
a very small number of mothers—eight 
per cent—reject their Negro babies. 


Mostly they are very loved in Ger- 
many. 


More White G.I. Babies 


Also the number of illegitimates by 
white soldiers is appreciably larger 
percentage-wise than those by Negro 
fathers. Thus belying the myth that 
Negro soldiers are necessarily worse. 

Another positive trend—more than 
200 Jews are returning to Germany per 
month. For the first time in years, 
many Jewish children are now also 
brought in to live. 

A few weeks ago, German and Jew- 
ish teenagers, more than 2,000 strong, - 
spent over an hour in pouring rain in 
Bergen-Belsen near Hamburg to lay 
flowers on the mass grave where some 
10,000 Jews were martyred, including 
the famous Anne Frank, whose diary 
has been translated into many lan- 
guages and made into a play. 

This play, “The Diary of Anne 
Frank,” is being shown in many thea- 
tres all over Germany and is stirring 
many thousands. Also synagogues are 
being rebuilt, and the German Govern- 
ment has paid vast sums to Jews in 
Germany and to Israel in reparation. 

There is no overt sign of prejudice 
whatever, and whatever hidden preju- 
dice there is is believed, via opinion 
polls, to be present in only a small 
percentage of the population. 


—Adolph Schalk 


Adolph Schalk, a long-time friend of 
Friendship House and former editor of 
TODAY magazine, has been in Germany 
for over a year doing free-lance writing. 





unsuccessfully, methods to promote un- 
derstanding. 

4. They invited a Negro couple to an 
action group meeting to gain facts on 
a more personal level. For most of the 
group, it was the first time they had 
sat down in a living room, on equal so- 
cial basis, with a colored couple. 

5. They took a trip to Blessed Mar- 
tin Center, which is run by a group of 
dedicated white women in a poverty- 
stricken Negro area. After learning of 
the center’s activities and offering their 
help they split into two groups of 
three couples and had a coffee-and-rolls 
visit at the home of two Negro families 
who were in CFM in that parish. 


First Visit in Negro Home 

Again, for most of the group, it was 
the first time they had ever had the 
opportunity to visit in a Negro family’s 
home. (The husband at one point voiced 
the discouragement that his own all- 
Negro CFM group sometimes felt: “We 
think of all the CFM people all over 
the country studying discrimination, 
discussing its immorality, and we won- 
der what so many of them would do if 
a Negro actually moved next door to 
them.”) 

6. The group held a pre-Lenten par- 
ty and invited three Negro couples they 
had met. 


7. They plan to have a family picnic 
this summer with the Negro families. 

What did it all mean to the group? 
What did they feel they had learned? 

It made them aware of prejudices in 
themselves which they never knew ex- 
isted. It taught them how prejudice 
had harmed them and their children. 


Prepare for Integration 

It showed them that, although there 
were no minority groups in their com- 
munity at present, there would be some 
day and it was part of their respon- 
sibility to help prepare the community 
for that day. 

It taught them, finally, that their 
children had virtually no opportunity 
to meet Negroes, except those few who 
worked in the community as maids, 
cooks, repairmen, etc. As parents, they 
felt they had an obligation to prevent 
the development of a stereotyped pic- 
ture of the Negro as fitted only for 
menial jobs. In effect, this meant creat- 
ing opportunity for their children to 
meet Negro families. This the group 
plans to do, for example with the pic- 
nic mentioned above. 

None of their actions would effect an 
earth-shaking change in the world, or 
even in their own community. But they 
felt they had. come a long way since 
September. 





How to Stall a Bill: the Civil Rights Story 


Ever Wonder How a Handful of Southern Congressmen Manage to Bottleneck Civil Rights 
Legislation Year After Year? New York Times Writer Cabell Phillips 
Says It’s Because Southerners Are “Ablest Strategists in Congress” 


Editor's Note: Although action on the 
civil rights bill has moved beyond the 
stages described in this article, we reprint 
it—not so much for specifics on this bill— 
but for the still-timely insight it gives on 
the maneuvers that stymie action on all 
civil rights laws. 


HE GREATEST STRATEGISTS in 

Congress are the Southerners who, 
by virtue of their political longevity 
and shrewdness, generally manage to 
outwit their far more numerous North- 
ern opponents. One of their most use- 
ful tactics is that of the stall; the par- 
liamentary foot-dragging which, if it 
does not demolish its target directly, 
often softens it up by envelopment 
from the flank. 

For the last three months, a small 
band of these Southern partisans has 
been waging just this sort of oblique 
guerrilla warfare against civil rights 


So the tendency in the weeks ahead 
will be either to push civil rights mat- 
ters aside or—and this seems the more 
likely—to make whatever compromises 
are necessary to get it disposed of 
quickly and peacefully. 


Stalling and Consequences 


Let us see first how this “strategy 
of delays” works and then take a look 
at its probable consequences. 

Bills almost identical with the four- 
part civil rights package requested by 
the Administration were introduced in 
the House and in the Senate early in 
this session of Congress. Basically they 
call for (1) creation of a nonpartisan 
study commission; (2) setting up of a 
special civil rights section in the De- 
partment of Justice; (3) widened au- 
thority for the prosecution of civil 
rights violations; and (4) new legisla- 
tion to protect minority voting rights. 


(Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 
“We have it under consideration.” 


legislation while the massed ranks of 
the supporters of these bills have 
wrung their hands in helpless dismay 
on the sidelines. 

They have not succeeded yet in kill- 
ing civil rights legislation for this ses- 
sion—there is a suspicion, indeed, that 
that is not what they want to do any- 
way—but they have succeeded in back- 
ing it into a corner, so to speak, where 
the remainder of the battle can be 
fought on their own terms. 


Opponents Dictate Terms 


The upshot of all this maneuvering, 
as it appears now, is that a civil rights 
bill of some sort is likely to become 
law before this session of Congress 
ends, but it will be a law whose terms 
have been dictated largely by its South- 
ern opponents. 

The achievement of this victorious 
paradox derives from the fact that the 
Southerners were able to control the 
all-important time schedule by which 
the program wormed its way through 
the legislative labyrinth. Having been 
barred from floor consideration until 
almost the beginning of summer, it will 
now come up against a legislative cal- 
endar crowded with more urgent mat- 
ters. The threat of a filibuster (the 
Southerners’ ultimate weapon) becomes 
more abhorrent as the end of the ses- 
sion approaches. 
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Both parties, by their platforms, were 
more irrevocably pledged to civil rights 
legislation this year than they had been 
before, but the Southern opposition 
was as implacable as ever. With all the 
ingredients for the annual battle pres- 
ent, here is the way it has gone in the 
House. 


House Subcommittee Hearings 


A Judiciary subcommittee, under 
Chairman Emanuel Celler, Democrat of 
Brooklyn, held eight full days of hear- 
ing between February 4 and Febru- 
ary 28. Altogether 121 witnesses were 
heard, either in person or through 
statements, the majority of them speak- 
ing in opposition to the bill. Virtually, 
every governor, treasurer, and attorney 
general, and other assorted officials 
from the eleven states of the old Con- 
federacy, asked to be heard and most 
of them were. 

In addition, many members of Con- 
gress —including one Senator — from 
Southern states took their turn on the 
witness stand. 

Chairman Celler was meticulously 
courteous to each and held doggedly to 
his determination that every one who 
wanted to testify would be given the 
full privilege. Needless to say, most of 
the testimony was repetitive—the bill 
was an unwarranted invasion of state 
rights; it was unnecessary, immoral, 


unconstitutional; it would worsen rath- 
er than improve race relations. Obvi- 
ously, an effort was afoot to swamp 
the committee and to prolong its hear- 
ings. The printed testimony filled a 
book of 1,299 pages, two inches thick. 
Four weeks were required by the full 
Judiciary Committee to act on its sub- 
committee report. These were marked 
by more Southern oratory and by ar- 
bitrary refusals of “unanimous con- 
sent” to permit the committee to sit 
while the House was in session. Ulti- 
mately, it was reported out April 1. 
According to protocol, the bill was 
thereupon referred to the Rules Com- 
mittee, traffic arbiter for floor consid- 
eration. Rules is dominated by an an- 
cient foe of civil rights, Chairman 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia. Con- 
trary to usual procedure, Chairman 
Smith decided that the Rules Commit- 
tee would also hold extensive hearings. 


(Herblock in Washington Post) 


“FLY!” 


Finally, hearings began on May 2. 
Twenty-two witnesses (most of whom 
had already appeared in the Judiciary 
hearings) were heard at nine sessions 
extending over a two-week period. 

On May 21, Rules completed its la- 
bors. It tacked on a couple of gim- 
micks: an “open rule” that permits 
any number of amendments and a pro- 
vision for four days of general debate. 

Chairman Celler estimates that de- 
bate will begin June 5 and continue 
from ten days to two weeks. Ultimate 
passage by the House is regarded as 
certain—sometime after mid-June. 


(Editor’s Note: This bill was passed June 
18th by the House.) 


The Senate bill was under the man- 
agement of Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
nings of Missouri, chairman of the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee. His group heard 
70 witnesses (largely the same as had 
testified in the House) in 13 days of 
hearings between February 14 and 
March 5. The bill was approved for 
consideration by the full committee on 
March 19. 

Chairman of Senate Judiciary is Sen- 
ator James O. Eastland, the canny 
Mississippian who is the champion of 
American white supremacists. He is 
ably back-stopped in the committee by 
Senator Sam Ervin of North Carolina, 


who owns one of the sharpest legal 
minds in Congress. 

Their opening gambit was to insist 
that the mimeographed report be print- 
ed. Senator Ervin proved to be a de- 
mon proof-reader, and it took a month 
to get the document back from the 
printer. Next, Senator Hennings found 
it impossible to obtain the floor to move 
consideration of the measure. 


Chair Recognizes Opponents 


It just happened that at meeting 
after meeting the chairman would bang 
the opening gavel and announce: “Sen- 
ator Ervin has the floor.” Over a period 
of four weeks, the erudite Tarheel re- 
viewed the rights of man from Magna 
Charta, upward. When his declamation 
began at last to peter out, Chairman 
Eastland managed to un-see the raised 
hand of Senator Hennings and to rec- 
ognize Senators John McClellan of Ar- 
kansas, Olin Johnson of South Carolina 
and others to discuss such issues as 
right-to-work laws. 


The chairman could not be moved 
to hold more than the one stipulated 
meeting a week, or to extend them a 
moment beyond the noon bell sum- 
moning the Senate into session. And 
on the days when the agenda was least 
crowded, a legal quorum somehow 
could not be recruited. 


By mid-May Senator Hennings man- 
aged finally to get the floor for his sup- 
port, but the committee’s time since has 
been spent debating amendments which 
various members hope to attach. 


(Editor’s Note: As COMMUNITY goes 
to press, this Senate bil! was still in com- 
mittee. 


(But pro-civil rights Senators were doing 
some maneuvering of their own. Making 
use of a seldom-tried procedure, on June 
20th they were able to place the House- 
approved bill on the Senate calendar—by- 
Passing the customary referral to commit- 
tee.) 


This has been the major strategy of 
the Southern opponents of civil rights 
throughout this battle so far—to block 
serious consideration of the measure 
until the session was far advanced. 
Proponents of the bill recognized at the 
outset that unless they got considera- 
tion early, their cause probably was 
lost. The Southerners have won all 
rounds handsomely up to now. 


It does not follow, however, that they 
will go on to give civil rights its deci- 
sive coup de grace. Nor is it certain 
that they could in spite of their in- 
terim victory. 


The Southern bloc is a minority— 
the bitter-enders number scarcely more 
than a dozen in all the Senate. Their 
nuisance value greatly outweighs their 
intrinsic political might in a showdown. 


Some Sort of Legislation 


In the responsible leadership of the 
Democratic party, as well as in the 
Republican party generally, there is a 
conviction that some sort of civil rights 
legislation must come this year or po- 
litical penalties will be exacted at the 
polls. This pro-civil rights majority 
lacks the cohesiveness and the emo- 
tional impact of the antis, but they are 
in a mood to be pushed only so far 
this year, and the Southerners know 
it. They know, too, that there is a 
firmer disposition to deal harshly with 
a filibuster, should it come, than there 
has been in any previous year. 

Above all, the Southerners are po- 
litical realists. Thus they are beginning 
to show a willingness to compromise; 
to put up only a token, face-saving 
resistance from here on to a civil rights 
bill shorn of its “objectionable fea- 
tures’—which is to say, most of its 
teeth. And a willingness to concede this 
is showing up on the other side. 


—Cabell Phillips 


Reprinted by permission from the NEW 
YORK TIMES of May 26, 1957, “The 


News of the Week in Review.” 
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